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ABSTRACT 

This report of the Coamunity Educational Aides in 
Open Space School project evaluates the role and function of 
educational paraprofessionals in open space schools, in this case the 
elementary-level Eruce- Monroe School in Washington, D.C. The project 
entailed the eaployaent of 13 aides during the 1973-74 school year to 
assist 23 Bruce-Runroe teachers* The evaluation assessed all aides, 
teachers, and students at the school. Two criterion-referenced 
tests— the Prescriptive Reading Test— as well as self- observation 
scales vere administered to the students, aides coapleted tvo 
questionnaires— Bole and Function Study and Aide Tiae Allotment 
Study. Teachers coapleted Educator's Professional Values Scale and 
Teacher Tiae Allot aent study. The purpose of the aides progras vas 
seen as the selection, training, and utilization of citizens of the 
local coaaunity as education aides; the encourageaent of career 
advancement; increased school/coaaunity cuaaunication; iaproveaent in 
the teaching/learning environment; training for paraprofessionals; 
and iaproveaent in student and adult self-concept. Detailed analyses 
of results are included. (JCli) 
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I. EXECUTIVE SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Community Educational Aides (Aides) in Open Space Schools, 
an ESEA Title III Project is located at Bruce-Monroe School 
in Washington, D.C. Aides is an innovative project designed 
to assimilate the role and function of the education para- 
professional into open space schools. During 1973--74, thirteen 
aides were employed by this project to assist tweni-j - three 
Bruce-Monroe teachers. 

IBEX, Incorporated, a not-for-profit education?.? agency 
incorporated in the District of Columbia, was contracted in 
April, 1974 to evaluate the Aides project. Preliminary to 
this end-of-year evaluation report, an evaluation design document 

« 

and an instrument catalog weru submitted and approved. 

Briefly, the dimensions of the evaluation included all 

aides, teachers and students at Bruce-Monroe, including the 

administrative staff. In the fall and spring of the school year 

the appropriate levels of the D.C. Prescriptive Mathematics 

Test (PMT) and the Prescriptive Reading Test (PRT) were 

administered to the Bruce-Monroe children. In the spring of 

1974 the Self Observation Scales (SOS) - Primary and Intermediate 

levels, was given to all children (K-6) . In addition, aides 

completed two questionnaires; 1) Role and Function Study and 

2) Aide Time Allotment Study. Teachers took the Educator's 

Professional Values Scale and completed the Teacher Time Allotment 

Study. Since this (1973-74) is the first year of the study, 
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d major pur:^ -se the evaluation was to establish benchmarJc 
data for f;o itinuii y evaluations. 

The following are findings and conclusions from the 
evaluation: 

« Primary grade children (K-3) at Bruce-Monroe 

show above national averages on School Affiliation 
and Achievement Motivation. 

• Bruce-Monroe students at all grades (K~6) are at 

or above national averages in Self-Acceptance. This 
evidence supports earlier findings that indicate 
that the basic message "black is beautiful" is 
reaching our children. 

• Primary children at Bruce-Monroe are below national 
averages on Social Maturity and Self-Security. This 
finding has definite programmatic aspects (see 
recommendations) . 

• Bruce-Monroe students show greater self-security and 
less anxiety as they move through th'iir school grades. 

• For Bruce-Monroe intermediate students, Social Confidence 
is below national norms. This is a measure of how one 
"expects to be treated" in social contacts » This 

finding also has programmatic aspects (see recommendations) . 

• Teacher and School Affiliation scores (3-4) , though 
slightly below the national norm, do not show the 
dramatic decxine often found during close-of-school 
testing in these areas. 



• Brucd**Monro& students in grades one through four 
are mastering the necessary mathematics skill at 
a reasonable rate and within expectancy ranges. 

• Fifth and ^ ' ^ch grade results are indicative of 
a serious sequencing problem in the mastery of 
j^ecer^sary skills in arithmetic. 

• Reading skills mastery is shown to be on 
schedule with few serious problems. 

• The use of criterion reference tests r. -see 

a comparison of Bruce'-Monroe student:*^ < > local 

or national norms on reading and math . ;utics achievement. 

• The use of educational aides does fre the teacher 
for greater expenditure of time on ir tructioral 
activit;.es. 

• Teachers now indicate that they spem less than 
half their time in instructional act:' vl ties. 

Recommendations 

• A cart^ful iiivi(3w needs to h<: made of fa fifth and 
sixth grade matheiaati -'S curriculum, Prt ient data 
suggests th. there are sequencing problems. It may 
be necessary to intensify the uso of aides in thi.* 
area to assure mastery of mathcuiat : skills* 

• Aides should assist in implementing a program of 

affective education to increase social confidence 

of Bruce-Monroe students. Inservice education in 

self development and human relations should be 

Q instituted. 
ERIC - 3 - 7 



• Teachers and aides should set goals regarding 
time allotment for various activities so that 

each task is completed capitalizing^ on the specific 
talents of each. 

• Teachers should agree on a asonable allotment 
of time for instruction and strive for that goal. 

• Efforts should be continued to employ male aides. 
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II. PROGIUM DESC^IIPTION 

The role, function and preparation o£ the educational 
aide or the paraprof essional in our school.; continues to re- 
ceive attention among the variety of proyrains proposed to 
improve our schools. Not only are educational aides being 
added to school staffs, they are being assigned to schools with 
unusual structures (such as open spaces), students or assignment 
patterns (such as non-graded) . These assignments are being 
accomplished during a period of time when the preparation, role 
and function of the educational paraprofessional are not clearly 
defined. 

The Community Educational Aides for Open Space Schools 
Project in the Bruce-Monroe School of the District of Columbia 
Schools, is an ESEA Title III project that proposes to select, 
train and utilize citizens of \he local community as educational 
aides. Such a process provides or encourages: 

(a) a career ladder for community persons 

(b) increased school/community communications 

(c) improvements in the teaching/learning environment 

(d) trainin.7 for paraprof essionals 

(e) improvement in student and adult self concept. 

It is the purpose of the project evaluation to clarify and 
meet the information needs of the project. Not only should the 
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evaluation determine if the project is accomplishing its objectives, 
but, more Importantly, an information system must be instituted 
which will provide clear and timely data to project decision makers. 
Such is the function of information based evaluation. 

If the Community Educational Aides project successfully 
accomplishes its assigned tasks, only a portion of its mission 
IS fulfilled. The role of E5EA Title III is to provide other 
school systems with exemplary models for possible adoption. 
District of Columbia Schools h iS this greater responsibility. 
The evaluation process must provide information to local, state 
and national decision makers on the value, role and impact for 
the paraprof essional. 
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111. TH£ EVALUATION DESIGN 

A close examination of the expanding literature on educa- 
tional evaluation indicates a transfer o« the focus oS attention 
£rom philosophical discourset on the need and desirability of 
educational evaluation to a critical appraisal of the tools and 
nethodologiee available. This shift 'i en«>hasis has parallelefl 
the realization that evaluation can be an aid to rational thought 
and action within th-: decision making process. In order to 
approach the study o£ educational evaluation in a systematic 
manner, we must conduct a more thorough examination of its 
components and elements than is generally found in the litera- 
ture. 

Evaluation is a continue >8 process, and involves the con- 
stant re-examination of programs, trends, policies, and tendencies 
so that rational decisions can be made between competing alterna- 
tives. Evaluation is not an end, but a means for making better 
use of the resources^ av«ilablef iv provides the iniormation 
required for guiding the future course of an enterprise. Since 
evaluation is future-oriented, it becomes imperative that decision 
makers requiring information learn to identify these informatics 
needs. 

Educational evaluation can be usefully defined as follows.. 

Evaluation is the process of cla^ifyj;"^ 
a set of decision nesds and collecting, 
analyzing, and reporting information to 
alleviate those needs. 



This? Liflniiion includes several different elements. A 
ahoxt discu.^sion ol* these elements will servvs to clarify the 
meaning o£ uhe above definition and present some of the topics 
which will be expanded in later sections. 



1, Evaluation is a Process . . . 

Evaluation is a process, i.e., a continuous 
activity requiring an expenditure of resources 
in order to be sustained. Evaluation as a pro- 
cess should be distinguished from a "plan", A 
"plan" is a set of decisions impacting on the 
future and can be developed through evaluation 
feedback or through some other method 
of decision making. 



2. Of Clarifying . . . 

The evaluation process seldom include*; the 
definition of information needs. This is the 
province of managenent. The role of evaluation 
is to clarify these identified information needs 
in such manner that valid data can be secured to 
alleviate these management needs. 



3, A Set of Decision Needs . . . 

Information needs seldom are singular in 
nature. More often, a decisionm.aker requires 
information on a ri:j:^er of variables, many of 
which are inter- related. "A set of decision 
needs" then, refers to a systematically inter 
related matrix of choices among alternatives. 



4. And Collecting • . . 

The collection of information which will 
impact on the decision making process involves 
an economically selective approach. Rarely is 
no information available which will impact on 
a decision situation. Generally, there is an 
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abundance of information, and the problem be- 
comes one of maximizing the amount and quality 
of the information collected within fixed re- 
source constraints* 



5. Analyzing • • • 

Analysis involves the massaging of the 
collected information in such a way that the 
decision needs can be best alleviated. Just 
as the collection element involves a number 
of options and requires selectivity, so does 
the analysis element. More commonly, evalua- 
tion data is massaged too little rather than 
too much. 



6* And Reporting Information . . . 

All previous elements are meaningless 
academic exercises unless the results of the 
evaluation process can be communicated to the 
right decisionmakers in a timely, precise, 
and readily understandable format and language. 

7, To Alleviate Those Needs . . . 

The alleviaton of need implies that the 
' preceding elements of the definition were 
adequately realized. As previously mentioned 
evaluation is not an end in itself? the end, 
rather, is the provision of accurate infor- 
mation to decisionmakers. The decisionmakers 
solicit this information in the hope that an 
adequate knowledge base can be realized. 



Information Based Evaluation 



The strategy upon which this evaluation builds is 
called I,nforraation Based Evaluation (IBE)*, This strategy 



*A, Jackson Stenner, Information Based Evaluation Series 
Book 1: An Overview of Information Based Evaluation; A 
Design Procedure Arlington, Virginia IDEA, Inc. 1972 
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has been successfully implemented on some forty projects at 
l90th the state and local level over the past two years. The 
schema for IBB is shown on the following pages. 

The concept of information utility is the overriding 
characteristic that differentiates "good" evaluation from 
"poor" evaluation and differentiates undisciplined data 
collection from information gathering. Judged by even 
modest standards of utility, educational research and evalu- 
ation has a pitifully poor record, and the unfortunate 
educational manager or policy maker operating within this 
void must sift through mountains of data for those kernels 
of desired information. 

In the social sciences in general, and in education in 
particular, the mechanisms do not exist for supplying infor- 
mation to those who need it. The traditional evaluation 
mechanism has not added much to the meager research contri- 
bution. Theoretically, evaluation should be a suitable 
mechanism but it has suffered from growing pains and an 
obsession to separate itself clearly from the research model. 
The Information Based Evaluation Model, hopefully, suffers 
from no such obsessions, except perhaps that of adhering 
strictly to the concept of information utility. 

Another contributing factor to the inadequacy of present 
day evaluations has been the relationship between evaluation 
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and the performance objectives movement. The symbiotic 
growth the&e two concepts have enjoyed has served to reduce 
the full potential of educational evaluation. The crucial 
role performance objectives play in program management are 
obvious; however , the question arises as to what place 
objectives should have in evaluation. The Information 
Based Evaluation approach views program objectives as a 
foGUS of evaluation activity, but by no means the focus. 
More traditional approaches to evaluation have used perfor- 
mance objectives as the foundation for the planning and 
execution of evaluation activities. This procedure is 
considered inadequate for several reasons: 

1. Basing evaluation on performance ob je tives 
restricts the focus of evaluation to intended 
outcomes, thus overlooking unintended outcomes 
which are potentially just as important. 

2. Performance objectives provide a very inflexible 
basis for evaluation in that they are seldom 
changed during the program year, and thus,' 
information needs (which are fluid) cannot be 
adequately addressed. 

3. Even if information on the attainment of all 
performance objectives is provided, important 
information is ij variably ignored because 

IG 



objectives are not developed with information 
needs in mind, but, rather, are developed as guide- 
posts for program management. 

4. Objectives based evaluation often views each 
objective as a unique area of focus and thus, 
important relationships are often overlooked. 

If program objectives are inadequate as a foundation for 
evaluation, what are the alternatives? How do we define the 
parameters of evaluation, i.e., what are the reference points? 
~ In objectives based evaluation, the reference points are the 

program objectives. In information based evaluation the 
reference points become the information users for the program 
and the information domains (needs) . Capitalizing on these 
two reference points, a technique called domain analysis can 
be used to define and focus the direction of the evaluation. 

Information based evaluation should not be considered as 
"objective free" evaluation. Information based evaluation 
recognizes the importance of program objectives, but only to 
the extent to which feedback on the objectives is considered 
important to information users. The overriding consideration 
is the type of questions about which relevant individuals 
desire answers. Priorities are established in both the 
information domain category (e.g., student cognitive growth) 

- 13 - 
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and the information user category (e.g., local superintendent) 
and the evaluation resources are expended to meet these iden- 
tified priorities. An additional check on the adequacy of 
evaluation information is. the extent to which the information 
leads to action. If no relationship exists between informa- 
tion and action, then the adequacy and/or quality of the 
evaluation effort is in doubt. 

In polling the various information users, the evaluation 
. team can often develop evaluation questions that relate to 
"unintended outcomes" or "shadow benefits". These questions 
occur because all information users are probably not supportive 
of the program procedures and/or objectives; thus, their infor- 
mation needs will highlight aspects of the program that would 
not receive attention in an objectives based evaluation effort. 
Program developers and program staff generally have a highly 
developed commitment for the program and are myopic in viewing 
the outcomes of the program. The possibility that the program 
may cause some negative side effects is very difficult for them 
to comprehend, let alone accept. However, individuals or fac- 
tions that have been against the program from the start are 
generally more than capable and willing to identify potential 
weaknesses and unintended outcomes. Therefore, in serving each 
information user, the evaluation team can gain a balanced view 
of the program. 

- 14 - 
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Information based evaluation recognizes that an evalucition 
must be dynamic if it is to be responsive. Program objectives 
rarely change during the project year, thus the objectives 
based evaluation is static and methodical in responding to the 
information requirements. Information based evaluation accepts 
the fact that information needs are fluid, and new questions 
are posed throughout the program cycle. An IBB Procedural Flow 
Chart can be found on page 11. 

Information based evaluation rests on three major compon- 
ents: information users, information domains, and evaluation 
questions. At an evaluation design conference with Bruce-Monroe 
staff, these three components were carefully viewed and given 
priority rank in the Community Aides evaluation. The design 
conference participants included teachers, principal, central 
office administrative personnel, as well as the entire aide staff. 

Information Users 

Those who need or desire information about a particular 
project or program in the semantics of IBE are called informa- 
tion users. For the Community Aides Evaluation, the following 
priority list of users was adopted: 

Project Staff 

Principals 

Aides 

Teachers 

Central Staff 

Superintendent 

Board of Education 

USOE 
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Domains in IBS are defined as those general areas that 
are of concern to project staff and other information users. 
For this project, the domains were considered in two phases s 
student outcomes, and teacher and aide activities. Student 
outcomes were as follows; 

A. Student Achievement 

1. Language Arts 

a . Reading 

2. Mathematics 

B. Student Attitudes 

1. self acceptance 

2. self image 

3. school affiliation 

4. peer affiliation 

5. teacher/aide affiliation 

6. social maturity 

7. social confidence 

8. achievement motivation 



Teacher and aide process or activity domains were considered 
as follows s 

A. Teacher Functions 

Role change 
Relationships 
Time allotments 
Professional attitudes 

B. Aide Functions 

Role 

Time allotment 

clerical 

housekeeping 

materials and resources 

community liaison 

monitoring duties 
Teacher/Aide relationships 
Inservice education 
Career ladder 
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Evaluation Constraints 



The following w&re discussed and agreed upon as the 
factors constraining the evaluation. 

• There would be no opportunity for a control group 
to participate « thus an experimental-control design 
could not be used. 

• There were no non-cognitive tests given in the Pall 
of 1973 since no evaluation contracts have been 
negotiated, thus growth patterns could not be analyzed. 

• The CRT and CMT were given in the Fall of 1973. 
Requests made to the proper authorities allowed a 
post (Spring) administration of the same instruments. 
Thus, there will be opportunity to study achievement 
patterns for this evaluation, 

• A total of $7,700 is available for the study. 

m All testing and surveys must be completed by 
June 1, 1974. 
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Evaluation Questions 

The following are the major evaluation questions which 

will be explored in this study. 
Student Outcomes 

1. What achievement growths were shown between September 
and May for students in the AIDES project? (interest 
growths are language arts, reading and mathematics) 

2. HOW do AIDES children compare in non-cognitive 
(affective) areas with similar non-AIDES students? 
{arf>:xs of interest ?re self acceptance, self security, 

" social maturity, social confidence, peer affiliation, 
school affiliation, teacher/aide affiliation and 
achievement motivation) 

Teacher/Aide Activities 

1. HOW does the role of the teacher with an aide differ 
from the teacher without one? 

2. What are the professional attitudes of teachers with 

aides? 

3. What is the role and function of an aide in open-space 
classrooms? 

4. HOW does an aide allot his/her time among the various 
functions? 



5. How does the community feel about aides in the 
schools? 



Instrument Catalog 

The following is a list of the instruments recommended 
by IBEX for the AIDES evaluation. Except for the achievement 
tests, copies of each instrument are to be submitted as the 
Interim Report. 



Prescriptive Mathematics Test (D.C, Edition) 
Prescriptive Reading Test (D.C. Edition) 

Self Observation Scales! Primary (K-3) 
Self Acceptance 
Self Security 
Social Maturity 
School Affiliation 
Achievement Motivation 

Self Observation Scales: Intermediate (4-6) 
Self Acceptance 
Self Security 
Social Maturity 
Social Confidence 
Peer Affiliation 
School Affiliation 
Teacher Affiliation 
Achievement Motivation 

Educator's Professional Values Scale 

Role and Function Study; School Aides 

Time Allotment Study: Aides 

Time Allotment Study: Teachers 
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study Population 

Three major groups are a part of this evaluations 

(1) Students at Bruce-Monroe School, Washington, D.C., 
grades l-6# approximately 600 o£ them whose 
teachers are part of the aides program. 

(2) Teachers at Bruce^Monroe School, at grades 1-6 
who are working with the community aid^s, twenty- 
three of them. 

(3) Community aides at Bruce-Monroe School employed in 
the ESEA Title XXZ project. 
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IV. EVAXiUATION BESUjCTS 

' Presentation of the results of the evaluation of the 
Connunity Aides project is arranged according to the infor*- 
mation detains presented in Section ZXI of this report. 
Information provided in this section will respond to the 
evaluation questions that are also presented in Section III. 

Student Achifsvement 

It is the policy of the Board of Education for the 
District of Columbia to use as a system wide testing program, 
criterion referenced rather than norm referenced tests. CTB 
McGraw-Hill developed and designed, especially for Washington, 
O.C. Schools, the Prescriptive Reading Test (PRT) and the 
Prescriptive Mathematics Test (PMT) . The PRT and the PMT 
are criterion referenced tests (CRT) designed for grades one 
through six. 

The following brief description of the PMT and the PRT 
is paraphrased from material provided by CTB McGraw-Hill. Its 
purpose is to provide the reader with a brief review of criterion 
referenced testing. 

A CRT shows whether an individual student has learned 
certain skills* The reading and mathematics skills included in 
the test were judged by teachers to be some of the most important 
skills for children to learn. Each skill has been written as 




a behavioral objective that states the sicill in a way that 
tells what the student must do to show that he has learned 
the skill. An example of this is seeu in the objective: "The 
student will be able to identify the silent letters within 
given words.** When a student answers the required number of 
test items written for an objective he is said to have "mastered" 
the objective. 

The main purpose of a CRT is to show how an individual 
student is progressing toward mastery of important skills. He 
is evaluated according to his progress rather than according 
to how his performance compares with that of other students. 

a 

CRT reports are divided into large sections that represent 
major instructional areas in mathematics or reading. Sach section 
contains short descriptions of objectives that fall within that 
instructional area. Each objective description has a box 
beneath it containing a **+" or The "+'• tells that the 

child has mastered that objective; a tells that the objective 
was not mastered; if the box is blank one knows that the items 
for that objective were omitted in testing. The number of items 
answered correctly by the student appears beneath each box. 

CRT*s are nst usually used for project evaluation. However, 
since all students at Bruce-Monroe took the PMT and the PRT in 
the fall of 1973 f and since it tapped important learnings, it 
was agreed that it was applicable to the Community Aides Project. 
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ThuSf in the spring of 1974 approximately twenty-five children 
at each grade level took the appropriate level of the PMT and 
the PRT. Results were scored by CTB and reported in the D.C. 
printouts by percent of students at each grade level who had 
loastered this skill. 

Students who took the test in the spring of 1974 were 
matched to their full 1973 test results and the percent who 
mastered each skill was computed. 

Tables 2 through 7 present the results of pre-post testing 
on the Prescriptive Mathematics Tests (PMT) for grades 1 through 
6 respectively. A careful review of their data reveals that the 
mathematics curriculum moves smoothly through the first four 
grades with students making consistent improvement in mastering 
the measured skills. However, results are indicative of a serious 
sequencing problem in grades five and six mathematics instruction. 
Studer<ts in these two grades show little or no gain in the mastery 
of mathematics skills. Results seem, at first, to indicate some 
deficiency in testing procedures, however, occasional increases 
in percent mastering does occur, indicating gains are being made. 
If one compares levels of mastery for fifth and sixth graders with 
those in othf»r grades the conclusion that there are problems in 
fifth and sixth grade math is inescapable. 

This information is supported by a review of the fall pre- 
test data for all sixth and fifth grade students now on file in 
the school. 
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9ABX£ 2 

Tho Schools of the District of Columbia 
Community Educational Aides in Open Spact* Schools 
An ESBA Title III I'rojoct 1973-74 

Seaults of Prc-Post Testing on the Prescriptive Mathenatica Tost 
Percent o£ Students Who Mastered Each Skill on 
Pre and Post Testing 



Gradot x 



S<evel > A 



N- 25 



Sets and Nwnbcrs 

1. Equivalcnt/tionequivalent Sets 

2. Cardinality 

3. Cardinality - Grouped 

4. Creator Than/Equal To/Less Than 

5. ^ f ¥ 

6. Subsets 

7. Ordinal Numbers 

8. Order of Numbers 

9. Betweennoss 

10. Equivnlent Parts of a Whole-Halves/ 
Thirds/Fourths 

11. 1/2 - 1/3 - 1/4 of a whole 

12. Equivalent Parts of a Set - Halves/Fourths 

13. 1/2 - 1/4 of a sot 

14. Identify 1/2 - 1/4 

Numeration 

15. Number Line 

16. Numerals 

17. Numbers - Word Names 

18. Sets of 10 

19. Place Value 

20. Different Names For a Number 



% Mastered 
Pre Test 



$6 
65 
8 
4 
52 
56 
78 
30 
47 

73 
56 
4 
4 
X7 



8 

82 
13 
78 
13 
17 



% Mastered 
Post Test 



lUO 
100 
96 
80 
84 
100 
100 
76 
92 

100 
92 
72 
56 
80 



72 
100 
100 
92 
40 
64 
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operations and Their Hroport i cs , 

21. Union ■ 

22. Number Property - Joining Sets 

23. Add - Two - Digit 

24. True Number Sentences +/-/•* 

25. Number Property - Separating Sets 

26. Joining Sets 

27. Subtract - I - Digit from 10 or less 
26, Zero as an Addend 

29. Zero - Identity Element ' 

30. Commutative/Associative Property - Addition 

31. Add - Pour 1-Digit 

32. Add - Two 2-Digit, No Regrouping 

33. Subtract - Two 2-Digit 

Problem Solving 

34. Solve Oral Word Problem 

35. Identify Open/Closed Sentence 
36* Solve Open Sentence - Addition 

Maasuro mnnt 

37. Xnstruntents of Moas ire 

38. Clock - Hour/Ha If -hour 

39. Set of 12-dosen 

40. Liquid Measure 

41. Coins 

42. Read Money Expressions 

Geomotrie Concep ts 

43. Squarc/Trianglo/Uectanglc/Circle 

44. Line/Lino Segment 

45. Point on a Number Line 
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65 
52 
47 

8 
43 
43 
13 
34 

8 

8 
21 
21 

0 



43 
0 
8 



73 
13 
8 
82 
78 
78 



95 
56 
17 



84 
80 
92 
56 
88 
60 
100 
96 
52 
52 
68 
88 
92 



96 
32 
96 



96 
40 
88 

96 
92 
100 



100 
96 
36 



28 



TABIDS 3 



The Schools of the District of Colunibia 
Community Kducational Mdas in Open Space Schools 
J\n ESnA Titlo 111 Project 1973-74 

Ro&uXts of Pre-Pont Testing on the Prescriptive Mathematics Test 
Percent of Students Who Mastered Bach Skill on 
Pro and Post Testing 

Grade: 2 Level: b N » 25 



% Mastered % Mastered 
Pre Tent Post Tost 



Sets and Numhors 



1. 


Carainali ty 


88 


96 




QnJor of Numbers 


€4 


96 


3. 


Botwocnness • 


44. 


84 


4. 


Odd/Even Numi>crs 


B 


36 


s. 


Number Scqucncos 


52 


84 


6. 


Cardinality - Grouped 


12 


56 


7. 


Greater Tban/Kqual To/ Less Than 


20 


84 


8. 


/"/ 


24 


56 


9. 


Sufns/Dif fcronci^s /«/ 


8 


40 


10. 


SumH/Ui£f t>rcnceo « / 


36 


68 


11. 


Ordinal Numbers 


68 


96 


12. 


Equivalent Parts of a Whole - Thirds/Sixths 


48 


84 


13. 


1/3 - 1/6 - 1/8 of a Whole 


60 


96 


14. 


Kquivalont Parts of a Set - Fourths 


40 


68 


15. 


l/«J of a Set 


40 


0 


16. 


Identity 1/3 - 1/6 - 1/8 


84 


92 




Numeration 






17. 


Numerals 


76 


92 


18. 


Sots of 100 


48 


76 


19. 


Ploco Value 


8 


.36 


20. 


Kxpandod Notation 


8 


48 


21. 


Renaming Numyrais • 


4 


16 


22. 


Different Najncs for a Number 


24 


44 



Oporationn and Their Properties 



23. 


Odd-two 1- Digit 


84 


84 


24. 


True Number Sentences +/-/"' 


52 


96 


25. 


Number Property - Separating Sots 


56 


88 


26. 


Joinii.Ji Sets ~ ; 


48 


84 


27, 


Subtract - 1-digit from 18 or Ifcss 


48 


84 


28. 


Addition/Subtraction-Nuaber Line 


8 


56 


29. 


Commutative/Associative Property-Addition 


4 


36 


30. 


Add - 1 - Digit to 10 


72 


100 


31. 


Add Throe/rour 1-Digit 


48 


72 


32. 


Add - 1 - digit to 2-digit, No Regrouping 


32 


88 


33. 


Add - two 2~digit 


28 


80 


34. 


Subtract- l~or 2-digit from 2-digit 


16 


72 


35. 


Add Four 2-digit 


16 


48 


36. 


Add-Two 3-digit 


28 


76 


37. 


Subtract 


8 


■ 64 


38. 


Add 1-or 2- digit to 2-digit 


16 


60 


39. 


Subtract l-or2-digit from 2-digit 


0 


24 


40. 


Union of Sets 


64 


■ 92 


41. 


Disjoint Sets 


20 


72 




Problem Solving 






42, 


8olvo Word Problem 


56 


80 


43. 


Identify Open/Closed Sentences 


20 


88 


44. 


Solve Open Sentence - Addition 

« 


56 


76 

1 



29 
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TABLE 3 (cont'd.) 

The Schools of the District of Coluinbia 
Coiamunity Educntional Aiders in Open Space Schools 
An USCA Title 1X1 Project 1973-74 

Rcsult0 of Prc-roat Testing on the Prescriptive Mathematics Test 
Percent of Stydenis Who Mastered Each Skill on 
Pro dnd Post Testing 

Cradesa (cent.) Level: 8 M « 25 



t Mastered I Mastered 
Pre Test Post Test 



Measurement 



45. Clocks - 5/15/30 Minute Interval ' 20 64 

46* Liquid Hcasurc 4 68 

47. Convert Liquid Measure 8 48 

48* Measurement Nearest Inch 44 88 

49 • Temperature 76 96 

50. Coin Names 68 92 

51. Coins - Equivalent Values 44 64 

Geometric Con cop ts 

52. Pentacion/Octagon 32 88 

53. Closed Curves 16 60 

54. Locating Points/Curve 60 80 

55. Three^Diiuensional Shapes 68 84 



- 26 - 



I 



TABLE 4 



The Schools of tho District of Colun^bia 
Conuaunity i;ducat ional Aidcn in Qpcn Sp.ico Schools 
An tsrji Title III I'roject 1973--74 

Results of Pro- Post Testing on the Prescriptive Mathcntatics Tost 
Percent of Student s V;ho Kasterc^d lunch Skill on 
Pre and PoBt Testing 



Grades 3 



X#ovel ; C 



N 



24 



Sets and Nunibers 



% Mastered 
Pre Test 



^ 8 



1. Whole Numbers 

2. Cardinality - Grouped 
3t Order of Numbers 
4« Nunibctr Sequences 
5» Equivalent Parts of a V^holo - 

l/6ths / l/8ths / 1/lOths 

6* Tenths 

7* Identify - 1/6 / 1/8 / 1/JO 

8. Name a whole - 2 / 3 y 4 

2 ^ S ^ 

9, Fractional Part - thirds, fourths/sixths/eighths 
10, Kquivalont Parts of a Set - Thirds 

!!• 1/3 of a Set 

Wumerat i on 

12p 4-nigit Kumoral 

13. Place Vnluo 

14. Expcindcd Notation 

15. Renaming Kuncrals 

16. Different Names for a Nuniber 

17. Hounding 

18. Ronum/Arabic Numerals 
p peraiicn f: an d Their Propcrtifi s 

19. Subtraction-Inverse of Addition 

20. Add - Four 1 - or 2- Digit, No Kogrouping 

21. ;^dd* 1- or 2-Digit to 2-Digit 

22. Subtract - 1-or 2--Digit from 2-Digit 

23. Add - Two 3- Dig it 

24. Add - Four l-,2-, or 3-Diqit 

25. Subtract - l-f2'-, or 3-Digit from 3- Digit 

26. Multiply - 2-9 by 1,2,3,4,5 

27. True Numbor Scntcnc^c^s x/f/^ 

28. Multiplication/Division - Number l^ine 

29. Array - Multiplication Pacts 

30. Division - Facts 

31. Multiply by 0 

32. Multiply by 1 

33. Multiply - 2-Diqit by 1-Digit, No Regrouping 

34. Multiply - Multiples of 1000 by 1-Digit 

35. Multiply - 3-nigit by 1-Digit, No Regrouping 

36. Multiply - 2-Digit by 1-Digit 

37. Divide - 2- or 3-Digit by 1-Digit 

38. Divide - 1-Digit, R. 

39. Divide - 19 or Less by 1-Digit ^ R. 



S2 
38 
33 
9 



% Mastered 
Post Test 

63 
50 
63 
25 



80 


96 


71 


79 


47 


67 


52 


79 


0 


13 


14 


54 


23 


4 


4 


46 


9 


29 


19 


42 


28 


67 


19 


S4 


19 


38 


28 


46 


33 


50 


47 - 


88 


66 


100 


14 


38 


38 


92 


38 


63 


28 


54 


19 


83 


9 


25 


0 


13 


14 


46 


23 • 


50 


23 


54 


23 


92 


9' 


54 


9 


67 


0 


46 


4 


42 


14 


25 


4 


17 


0 


13 
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31 



ERIC 



TABLE 4 (contd.) 



The Schools of the District of Colunbia 
Coiiununity Educational Aides in Open Spaco Schools 
An IISUA ^itl^ IXI Project 197 3*74 

Results of Pre^Poct Testing on tho Prescriptive Mathcnritics Test 
POJCcont o£ Students Who Mastered Each Skill on 
Pro und Post Testing 

Cradet 3 (contd. ij^vel: C k » 24 



Problem Solving 



% Plastered % Mastered 
Pro Test Post Tost 



40. Solve Word Problem 42 58 

41. Identify Open/Closed Sentence * 19 €3 

42. Solve Open Sentence - Addition 28 67 
43* Solve Open Sentence - ^lultiplication 14 . 71 

Measurement 

44. Clock - 5-115-Minute Intervals 5? 79 

45. Days of tho Wook 52 79 

46. Mentha of the Year 42 88 

47. Convrrt Measures 0 13 

48. Measurement - Abbreviations 9 67 

49. MeasurenK2nt - Koarost Half- inch 14 46 

50. Read Money Kxpressions 28 67 

51. Coins Equivalent to a Dollar 28 42 

52. Add/Subtract Money 23 63 

53. Picture/Bar Graph 61 71 

54. Temperature 47 63 

Ceomctric Concepts 

55. Characteristics - Square/Rectangle/Trianglc/ 

Circle 33 SO 

56# Region 4 25 



28 - 



33 



ERIC 



The Schools of the Dir^trict of Colunbla 
Community i:duc%it ionnl Aidos in Open Space Schools 
An ESEA Title III Project 1973-74 

Results of Pre-Poi;t Testing on the Prescriptive M.ithotnatics Test 
Percent of Students Who Mastered Each Skill on 
Pra and Post Testing 

Grades 4 Levels D M « 25 



% Mastered I Mastered 
Pre Tent Post Test 



I. Sets and Numbers ' 

1. Cardinality 4 20 

2. Ordinal Numbers 18 * S2 
3# Betwo^nncss/GroaterThan/Lcss Than 31 64 

4. Even/Odd Numbers 22 32 

5. Numbers Divisible by 2,5^ or 10 27 60 

6. Terms o£ a fraction 18 20 
7t Fraction/Greater Than 0 8 

8. Like Fractions 4 24 

9. Equivalent Fractions 13 20 

10. Equivalent Parts of a Whole - 100th *s/ 54 76 
lOth's- 

11. Identify 1/30, 1/100 27 28 

12. Kasne a vmolc 10th*s/100th*s 36 52 

IT. Numeration 

!• Face 1 Place Value 4 16 

2. Separating Numernljt by Comma 18 44 

3. Numbers through Ten thousands 31 40 

4. Powers of Ten 4 8 

5. Renaming Numbers 4 28 

6. Rounding} 31 36 

7. Roman/Arabic Numerals • 0 20 

8. Koman Nunu^rals - In Context 13 . 48 

9. Fractionri/Niimou One 4 ' 16 
10. Fractions - Number Line 31 48 

I IT . ppcralion s and^Thoi r Proprrti es 

1. Commut/Asnoc^ Prop. /Zero as J dent. Element-Add 9 16 

2. Commut/Annuc./Pist./Onc as Idont. Eleruent-^Mult. 4 28 

3. Add- 3/Korn Addends 77 92 

4. Add l-/2*-/3-/4-DiQit Numerals * 72 88 

5. Subtraction-Inverse of addition 36 ' 52 

6. Add through 10,000 59 * 80 

7. Subtract throuqh 10,000 9 44 

8. Division - Inverse of Multiplication 68 80 

9. Multiply 2-3-digit by 1-digit 9 68 

10. Multiply by Multiple of 10/100 4 36 

11. Multiply 2-digit by 2-diqit 4 44 

12. Multiply 3-digit by 2-digit 0 52 

13. Divide 0 52 

14. Fractional Part of Whole 9 '44 
15« Add Fractions/Like 4 12 
16. Subtract Fractions/Like 13 * 36 

ly . ^ P rpbl em Sol vinc]f 

1. Sufficient Information 18 36 

2. Observations 18 8 
3» Idcnfity Open Sentence 9 28 

4. Solve Open Sentence 9 64 

5. Solve the Problem 9 56 

9^ - 29 - 



TAOUi S (contd.) 



The Schools of the District of CoJurnbin 
Coiajnunity liaucational Aider, in Open Sp^ico Schools 
An I:SI:a Title ill I>rojc>ct 1973-74 

RouuXts o£ Prc-PoBt Testing on the Prescriptive K.ithcmaticis Tost 
Percent o£ Studonto V.'ho Mnntercd Each SJtiXl on 
Pro and Post Testing 



Grodot 4 (cont.) l^cvclsD 



K » 25 



V, Mcasurcroont 

X. Clock~Minutos 

2. Time - a.m. /p.m. 

3. Time 
4» Date 

5. Add/Subtract Money 

6. Multiply Money 

7* Compare Liquid McaQures 

8. Convert Koasurrs 

9. Comp.'tro Measurt'S 

10. Add/Subtrnct M<?asures 

11. Picture/iiarQraph 

VI. Gponintric Concopt 

1. Closed/Open Curves 

2. Line/Line Segment 

3. Quadrilateral 

4 . nay 

5. Right Angle 

6. Right Triangle 



% Mastered 
Pro Test 



27 
50 
18 
18 
36 

4 
27 

0 
31 

0 
22 



59 
13 
4 
4 
4 
0 



% Mastered 
Post Tost 



80 
68 
24 
52 
64 
40 
56 

4 
68 

0 
36 



68 
16 
4 

0 
32 
24 



31 

9 
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TABLE 6 

Tho Schoolii of the Dis.trict of Coluf-.bia 
Cowaunity CcSucati on.il Aitk's in Open flpaco Schools 
An LSUA Titlu III Project 1973-74 



ReuulU c£ Pre-t'oct Testing on tho rreccriptivo f-SathcMticc Tost 
Percent of Studotitc Kho Mastered K*jch Skill on 
Pro And rout Testing 



Grade t 5 



Z«ovel t C 



N «> 23 



S ets a n d N umbo r s 

1. (Multiples 

2« Cormnon Multiples 

3. L.C.M./Nultiplos 

4. L.C.M./2 Non-Multiples 

5. t.C.M./3 Non-KultJplos 
£. Numljcra divisiUlw by 3,9 

7. Factors 

8. Greatest Common Factor 

9. PriraoR 

10. Prinic's/roinpositco 

11. Divir.ioii ass Fractions 

12. Fractional Values 

13. Liko/Unliko Fractions 

Numeration 



% Mastered 
Pre Tost 



26 
17 
0 
17 
8 
8 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 



t Mastered 
Post Test 



39 
4 
4 

13 
0 

22 
0 

30 
0 

26 
9 
< 

13 



1. Face/Place Value 

2. NumJjora Tlirough Thousands 

3. PowtTH of Ten 

4. Renaming Numbers 

5. Koundjng Off 

6. Komn/Ar.ibir Numerals 

7. Simplify Fiactiona 

8. Rcnamn Fr mictions 

.9. FraetionsA'holr Numbers 

10. Naming Ci->;'.rion Fractions 

11. One's Placc/Dccinuls 

12. Tenth's Place/Dec inn Is 

13. Fractions to Docintals 

Pry» ra t i on s and The i r P r op artier. 

1. Add/Subtr^ict Through 100, 000' s 

2. Multiplication 

3. Division 

4. Divide by Multiple of Ton 

5. Two-Diqit Divisor 

6. Add Fractions 

7. Subtract Fractions 

8. Add Fractions/Unlike 

9. Subtract Fractions/Unliko 

Problem Solvine^ 

1. Sufficient Information 

2. Oporatioiss 

3. Find the Average 

4. Find Amount of Tax 

5. Solve Open Sentences 

6. Solve t)io Problem 



26 
17 
13 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
8 
39 
0 



8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



8 
8 
0 

4 

26 
17 



26 
22 
57 
0 
0 
0 
9 
4 
4 
4 
0 
39 
4 



35 
13 
30 
22 
43 
26 
0 
0 
0 



22 
9 
0 
4 
22 
22 
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trnt^ 6 (contd.) 



The Schoyls* of the Dintrict of Colurijia 
Consnunity £duc«ilion;iX Aides itt Open Spnce Schools 
hn ESKA Title III Project X973-74 

KoBuUs ol Pro-PoDt Testing on the Troscriptivc Kathcraatics Tost 
Percent oi student u v:ho Mantcrcd Each Skill on 
Pro And Pont Testing 



Gradot 5 (contd) LovcXr & 



23 



Mnasuromrmt 



% Mastered 
Pro Tost 



% Mastered 
Font Test 



1. Hours 

2. Years 

3. Tetn{K»raturo 

4. Measui-pnKfnt T.iblca 

5. Convert Measures 

6. Stand. Unit to national Ko. 

7. Add/Subtr.ict Mti>a5urcs 
Fractional Part of Dollar 
Add/Hubtrrtct ^5oney 
MultiHly/2)ividt2 Money 
Line Cr.iphfi 

12. Poriiwitcr/rolygons 

13. Periractcr/Roctangle 



8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 



Ccowqtric Cpn cf- ptn 

1. ParalXcl Lines 

2. Identify Parallelogram 

3. Classify .«5cj«,tre 

4. Identify Trianqlcs 

5. Circles and Helatod Terms 

6. Congruent Figures 

7. CJacni fy An»jles 

8. Identify Pj'ramld 



0 

4 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
.26 
0 
17 
17 
8 



4 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 



0 
4 

22 
4 
4 
0 
0 
4 

43 
4 

30 

26 
9 



3G 



ERIC 
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f A&LC 7 



Thu Schooln M the" Di£5trict of ColurJaia 
Coramunxty lk?upntjon^l AiiU-n in Open ftT..icy Schools 
An USEA Title Ul I'rojocfc 1973-74 

Routtlts «>^„^^^-;;j=^.l'^f<=in9 on tho Prcneriptivo Mathc«.nic5 Toot 
Percent of stuUc-nts Who hSistcr.'tJ Kach Skill <m 
I'ro and I'ost Tostins 



Cradot 6 



LovQlt r 



N 



17 



I» Seta and Numborft 

1. L.C.M. 

2. PrJines 

3. Primos/C-ojiipositos 

4. Fraction Troducto 

5. Katio 



I. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

S. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 



XX. Kumnrat- Ion 



Pace/Place Value 
Whole; Nunbcrs 
Exponent s 

Pj^poncntial Notation 
Rounding Off 
KoiDun Niunorals 
Arabie/Koni.»n Numerals 
Barr,/Ro:n.in Humoi-als 
Fractions 

Place Identification 
DtfcinuU Fractions 
Simplify Docinuil I"r.\ction 
Fractions to Ptiiconl s 
Fraction nn Ratio 

III. • Opon tions and Thoir Propc?rti<&s 

OpcrationB/iifholti Numbers 

Multiply 

Divide 

Add Unlike Fractions 

Add Fraction!? 

Subtract Fractions 

Multiply Fractions 

Divide Fractions 

Operato/Docimal Fractions 

Multiply Decimal Fractions I 

Divide Dt'cimal Fractions 

Divide by Tenths 

Divide Decimal by Decimal 

Percent of Number 



IV. Problem Splv in9 

1. Sufficient Information 

2. Operations 

3. Percent 

4. Open Sentence 

5. Solution/Open Sentence 
$• Answer 



t Mastered 
Pre Test 



0 
0 
5 
S 
41 



S 
3S 
47 
5 
S 
29 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
0 

11 



*7 
S 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



23 
29 
9 
17 
17 
23 



% Mastered 
Post Tost 



0 
0 
6 
$ 

as 



0 
6 
41 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



S3 
0 

e 

12 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



12 
12 
0 
€ 

S 
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TAfiSiE 7 (eontd.) 



the Sclsools pf the? District of Colunhia 
Coiamujiity i;ducutio;wU Aiders in Open Sp.ico Schools 
An liUiUA Title ZIX Trojt'ct 1973-74 

Rcuultc o£ Prc-Poot Testing on the Prescriptive Kathcr.atica Test 
VoSftQUt c»£ StudohiB v;ho MaatrrotJ Each Skill on 
VXQ and Voat To&ting 



CvAdoi C (contd) Z<ovoli F 



17 



% Mastered 
Trc Tost 



% Miisturcd 
Post Tost 



V. Moasurcjncnt 



1. Titno Zones 

2. Dcnoniinatc Niwtb&r 

3. Ratio 

4. I'ro{K>rtions 

5. Oporncionn on ^5onoy 

6. Circle Grnph 

7. ContiJnc!tor/lnch 

8. Mctor/Vard 

9. Mvasurcmont 

10. Area 

11. ArcM o£ Formula 

12. Triancjlo Arr-a 

13. Paralioloqriua Area 

VI. Coomotric Concepts 

1, Polygon Vertices 

2. Polygons 



0 

29 
0 

11 
0 

23 
5 
0 
5 
S 

23 
S 
0 



11 
0 



0 
12 
0 
12 
0 
0 
0 
C 
0 

0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
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Results of the pro-post administration of the Prescriptive 
Reading Test (PRT) for grades 1 through 6 are presented in 
Tables 8 through 13, respectively. An examination of these 
tables reveals that students at each grade level are mastering 
more of the necessary reading skills as they go through the 
grades. Pre-post testing indicates accomplishment of desired 
growth from year to year. This finding is also supported by the 
fall results for all Bruce-Monroe students on file with the 
school office. 

Although, as would bo expected, some children are having 
difficulty developing reading skills, evidence supports the con- 
clusion that the reading program is reaching the overwhelming 
majority of students at Bruce-Monroe. 

Student Attitudes 

Few problems in education are more elusive than the 
measurement of students* attitudes toward self and others. For 
the Community Aides Project, the Self Observation Scales (SOS) 
Primary and Intermediate, was chosen as the assessment instrument. 
The SOS, published by National Testing Service, Inc., was 
published in 1974 and is based, theoretically, on the develop- 
ment of self concept in elementary school children. 




TAW-n 8 



The flchoolc of tho District oC Coluiubla 
Community Cducatiotuil Aic!co iti Oyan npnce Schools 
An IkSlVi Title III Project 1973-74 

Aosulte of Pro- Pont Tcssting on the Proscripiis'o Rciiding Test 
Porcont StuicntD VJho Mastered Kach SHiXi o*i 
Pro and Post Testing 

Grade I I Lovols A n 25 

% Macstorod % Mastered 
Pro Tent Pogt Tost 



Au ditory rcrcei> t Ion 

1. S|K>Hen WordB/Picturcs 

2. RhjTTio Kordr, 

3. Word Sounds 

4. Bcginninq Sounds 

5. Pin.il Sounds? 
6* Medial Sounds 

7. Syllablcc/Number 

Vi cua I Percept i o n 



8, Differcnci'^ In Shapcs/Picturos 92 iOO 

9. Matchinri Ccipital/Loworcaso letters 92 100 

10. Letter iorms/\^ord Ponns C8 100 

Cont^>rc>honn jpn Dcvolopniont 

11. ConpXeto Sentence ' 56 Vi 

12. Micsimj v:ord 92 100 

13. Main Ideas 48 92 

14. Recall Details 84 100 

15. Related Ic^oaa 92 100 

16. StK|Ucnron/i;cri<r*ft 24 40 

17. r»cqucncon/nclcctcd Event ' 28 92 

18. Inlcienccy 60 92 

19. Irrelevant Wovdn 72 96 

20. Drnwino Coneluoions 36 44 

21. Inflectional Kndings 88 100 



96 
64 

20 
60 
28 
44 
12 



96 
SB 
96 
96 
92 
86 
36 



- 36 - 
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TADLE 9 



The Rchools of tho Disitrict oC ColurJ^ia 
ConjDuniiy LJucNitional Aidon in O-^ou Ppncc Schools 
An liVsVJi Title 111 PiojccL 1973-74 

KcsuXts of l*rc— Post Trntinq on the Prrscriptivo Hondinej Test 
I'cxccnt ol CtuUcnls Who Mintorcd Kach Skill on 
Pro aud Post . ^sting 



25 

t MaBtorcd 
Pru Tent 



% Mas to rod 

Pofit Tost 



Word Percoption 

1. LettC!r Identification 

2. Vowels 

3. Worda/Siniilnr Configuration 

4. Contcxt/CwH>3ote Sentence 

5. Beginning Consonant Sounds 

6. >k»dia3/FinnX Consonant fiounda 

7. Initinl/Finnl Con^:onant Substitution 

8. Connom^nt }U endii/Subntitutlon 

9. Consonant Eigrapiia 

10. Affixes 

11. Words, Medial, Short Vowel Sounds 

12. Vowel Pa orns 

13. Word Endxnr,s/Er 

Conyrohcnr?ion nnd Intorprotation 

14. Prove /Disprove Statements 
X5. Theme 

16. Literal Moaning 

X7. Relating rhrar.os/Story 

18. Identify in?tails 

19. Inference 

20. Kultiaocining Wordf; 

21. Rvlc v.mt/Irrclcvant, Concrete/Abstract 

22. Sequence 

23. Predict iiKj Outcome 

24. Ciiuse/Hf feet 

25. Character's Feelings 

26. Author's Purpose 

27. Sensory Jnagury 

28. Analogy 

29. Idiomn/Figurative Language 

30 . S tory/Factun 1 -Fnnci f ul 

31. Punctuation Marks 

32. Evaluate Accuracy of Illustrations 

33. Story Problem/Alternate folutions 

34 . Title/rxplanation 

35. Main Idea 

36 . Character! zation/Pcrson-Si tuation 
Study ^ Reading 

37. Summary 

38» Picture Dictionary /Consonants 

39. Table of Contents/Page Numbers 

40. Table of Contents/Titles 

41 ♦ Infomiation from Pictographs 

42# Following Directions 

43. Picture Dictionary/vowels 

44. Table of Contents/Inclusive Pages 
45» Following Dircctions/Two-Step 



92 


100 


56 


100 


100 


100 


88 


96 


100 


100 


92 


100 


72 


92 


64 


92 


36' 


48 


72 


92 


76 


80 


40 


64 


16 


68 



44 
48 
32 
28 
48 
0 
48 
40 
C8 
20 
CO 
64 
20 
72 
72 
24 
£0 
60 
88 
76 
40 
44 
36 



64 

60 
72 
68 
72 
72 
84 
16 
48 



76 
92 

88 
68 
88 
32 
S2 
44 
96 
72 
88 
96 
32 
100 
92 
48 
80 
96 
96 
72 
72 
80 
56 



92 
80 

100 
96 
80 
92 
80 
40 
88 
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TABLE 10 

Tho Scliools of the District of Colun;bia 
Community J^ducat ioiial Aides in Oinn Space Schools 
An KSEA Title III Project 1973-74 

Ke&ults of Prc-Post Testing on the* Pruncriptivc Reading Test 
Percent of Students v;ho MaJturod Each Skill on 
Pro and Post Testing 

Grades 3 Level: c M 23 

i Mastered % Mastered 
Pro Toi&t Post Tost ^ 

Word Perception 

1. Words/Modial , Short Vowel Sounds 

2, Vowel Patterns 
3# Vowel Diijrrtphs 

4. Word Kndings/Final Y 

5. VJord Knd^ngryi:r 

6. Contract- ^nr» 
Compound V^ords 

8. Homonyr.m 

9, Phoentic PrinciplcG/Structural Analysis 
10* R-Cont rolled Vowel 
11. Adjective Forms 
12# Syllabication 
13. Silent Letters 

Copprehcnsion and Inter^^rotat ion 

14 • Ti t lo/Uxplanation 

15. Main Idaa 

16. Character TrnJts 

17. Charnctor Action 

18. Charactc^rn/vonpa re-contrast 

19. Charactorizatiun/J'erGon-Situation 

20. Cauuo/l:f f fct 

21. Story Tiilcn 

22. LitcraJ Mnaning 
23 • Relation ships 

24 . Conpa ro/Con t ra n t 

25. Anticipate Outcomes 

26. Conclusions 

Study'-Roading 



27. Pictuxo Dictionary /Vowels 70 100 

28. Alphabetize/First Letteis 55 48 

29. Word Meanings 65 91 
30t Table of Contcntr./Inclusive Pages 45 78 
31# Cardinal Directions 9 9 
32. Locating Information 80 100 
33# PoUowing Diroctions/Two-Step 80 100 

34. Identify Jiooks/Topic 75 91 

35. Alphab(?ti55e/1Vo Letters 35 70 
36* Multiple Meanings 15 65 

37. Table of Contents 5 52 

38. Intermediate Directions 20 17 

39. Book Titles 45 63 
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90 
8S 
60 
95 
60 
JLOO 
90 
75 
80 
70 
65 
30 
65 



100 
83 
83 
91 
61 

100 
96 
96 

100 
70 
87 
83 
65 



80 
85 
SO 
65 
70 
80 
65 
70 
80 
20 
65 
40 
85 



96 
100 
87 
91 
78 
96 
96 
87 
87 
52 
96 
83 
96 



TABLE 11 

Tho Schoolr. of the District oC Columbia 
Coamunity Kducntianal Aidoc in Opun F,j..aco Schools 
An i:srA Title m Project 1973-74 

ItoeultB of Pro-Post Tenting on the Pror. riptlvo neading Tect 
Percent of Students Who I'.nstor j Kach Skill on 
Pro and Post Toswi .g 

Gradnt 4 ICevelt D n » 25 



I. Word Prccoptio n 

1* R-Cont rolled Vowels 

2. Adjective Tonus 

3. Syllabication 

4. Affixcs/Jnf lections 

5. Silent l.rttors 

6. Context Clues 

7. Word Attnck Skills 

8. Compound Words 

9. Acccnt/l.ike Consonants 
10. Accent /LR Words 

11* Accent Long Vowels 

II. Coniprohcns! ion nnd Intorprotation 

1. Main Idea 

2. liitc^ral Kenning 

3. Rolationphips 

4. Compare/Contrast 

5. Anticipates Outcome 

6. Conclujuons 

7. Charactr-r Traits 

8. Roal/M.iV.o- Policvo 

9. SubtO]-)ics 

10. Key V.'ordn/Topic St-ntonco 

11. Factr./Oiiinions 

12. Char«ic(Tr Actions 

13. Cofnj>are Time/Placn 

14. Mood 

I I I. Study Rpadi no 

1. Alphabftize 12 letters 

2. Alphabetical Sequence 

3. Root VJordr. 

4. Multiple Meanings 

5. Tables of Contents 

6» Intermfdiato Directions . 

7. One-Point Outline 

8, Book titles 

S. Alphabcti7-o/3 letters 

10. Guide Words 

11. Simple Charts 

12. Two-Point Outline 



% Plastered 
. Pre Tost 



90 
52 
52 
80 
23 
90 
76 
38 
47* 
9 
47 



47 

42 

47. 

57 

76 

57 

57 

£6 

76 

28 

42 

47 

57 

66 



4 

9 
28 
28 
28 

4 
47 
52 

4 
28 
38 

9 



% Mastered 
Post Test 



100 
64 
68 
96 
44 
92 
88 
44 
64 
32 
40 



56 
32 
72 
68 
84 
84 
80 
72 
76 
28 
48 
68 
68 
72 



20 
36 
68 
52 
40 
8 
56 
80 
16 
24 
64 
32 
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TABLE 12 

The Schooln of the District of Culunbia 
Conuaunity Educaticmal Aidos in Open Sparc Schools 
An J;SI:A Titio ill l^rojoct 197J-74 

Results of rrc-Post Tc.«:tincf on the* Prescriptive Reading Test 
Percent o£ Students Who Kacterod Each Skill on 
rro and Port Testing 



Grade; 5 Z#ovelt £ M 24 



% Mastered % Mastered 
Pre Tcjst Post Tent 



I. Word Poxception 



1. Word Attack Skills 79 83 

2. Compound Words 33 42 

3. Accent/Like Consjon4jnLs ' 62 58 

4. Accent/Lc Words 16 21 

5. Accent/Long Vowels 33 54 

6. Accent/3 « 1 Syllable Words 25 33 

7. Accont/Hnding 37 ' 58 
B. Schwa Vowel ^5 . 50 

9. Phonetic Analysis 87 71 

II. Comprehension nnd Int-erprctotion 

1. Main Tupic 70 75 

2. Subtopics 41 58 

3. Key Words/Topic Sentences 54 63 

4. Relevanl/Xrrclcvunt 20 38 

5. Summari'/c/Concludo 33 54 

6. Realii^in/Kantasy 87 75 

7. Facto/Opinions ' 29 38 

8. Character Actions 54 75 

9. Compare Information 29 38 
10 • Comnaru Tii.u5/Placc 75 79 
li* Kood 75 88 

12, Charnc!ti;r Inferences 62 71 

13. Critical Heading 41 33 

III. Study - KCiicling 

1. Alph^tbctir-o/ 1,2,3 Letters 16 21 

2. Guide v;ords ' 16 21 

3. Choose Meaning Vi 

4. Map/Color Shading 62 71 
5« Interpreting Maps 

6. Simple Charts 

7. Summary 

8. Two-- Point Outline 29 

9. Outlines I 62 63 

10. Pertinent Information 20 . 25 

11. Follow Directions 58 46 

12. Card Catalog 



14. Interpret Graphs 
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54 58 
33 3rf 
62 71 



45 67 



13. Alphabetize/ 4 Letters 20 17 



45 54 



15. Three-Point Outline 37 • 42 



TABLE 13 



The Schools of the Dir.trict of Coluabia 
Community Uduvvitional Aido;; in Open Spncc Schools 
An ESCA Title III rx-ojoct 1973-74 

Rcttulis of Prc-l'OBt Testing on the Prcscriptivo Mathematics Tost 
Percent of Studcntr. v.'ho Mnstorod F.ach Skill on 
Pro and Vost Testing 



Grade : 6 



2«0vel: G 



25 



I. Word Pcrcc|?ti on 

1. Word Attack Skills 

2. Blond Sounds 

3. Digrnphs 

4. Pinal Vowel 

5. Two Vowels 

6. Pinal i: 

7. Phonetics/Structural Analysis 



t Mastered 
Pre Tofst 



95 
43 
17 
34 
13 
21 
73 



% Mastered 
Post Test 



92 
48 
20 
36 
16 
24 
76 



II. 



1. Char.nctor Inferences 

2. Errors in Conclusion 

3. Chapter Summary 

4. Altered Syntax 

5. Purpoae 

6. Point of View 

7. Ma'n Idea 

8. Story Pctail 

9. Inferences 

10. Character Comparison 

IJ . Peelinqs/iMotivcs 

12. Character Traits 

13. Multiple- Moaninqs 

14. Establish Meaning 

15. Punctuat.ion 

IG. Lanyuayc lntcrprct-,flt ion 

17. Relationship Perception 

18. Sensory Imagery 

19. Author Purpose 

III. S t udy •• Re a d in g 

1. Alphabetize Words 

2. Distionary Location 

3. Simple Index 

4. Printed Directions 

5. Contents/Index 



30 
47 
30 
13 
S2 
39 
34 
34 
75 
47 
82 
5& 
43 
21 
65 
60 
8 
47 
69 



26 
30 
43 
65 
65 



32 
52 
26 
28 
60 
48 
36 
48 
52 
52 
64 
52 
60 
24 
76 
60 
8 
40 
56 



32 
52 
60 
80 
76 
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Self Concept Development 

Between the ages of five and twelve the self concept begins 
to crystalize. During this period (termed the latency period 
by many authors) , the child matures considerably in the 
physical/ cognitive and affective areas. He confronts his 
enivronment with an increasingly stable set of feelings, 
attitudes and behaviors which are based, to a large extent, 
on his self concept which is, likewise, stabilizing. As the 
.child becomes older he becomes mocci sure of what he likes 
and dislikes, who ho likes and dislikes, what he enjoys doing 
and what he dislikes doing, how he sees his future and v;hat 
he will be doing in this future. He begins to plan and his 
aspirations and hopes tend to bo consistent with the way he 
values himself, which, in turn, is dictated in large part 
by how he perceives others value him. 

Although the eaily school years are characterized by a 
crystalization of self, the child also begins to differentiate. 
The self concept of the five year old is a relatively simple 
construct. The five year old views most things as a. dichotomy: 
people are good or bad, food is good or bad, places are happy 
or sad places to be, other children are friendly or mean. 
As the six year old enters first grade new demands are placed 
on him. He is expected to interact with unfamiliar children 
and authority figures and, to a great extent, his well being 
is determined by how successfully he negotiates these new 
demands. It is those early school years that have a truly 
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profound impact on the child's self concept dovelopmont. 
NQVer bcforo has he been consistently, objectively and sone- 
times coldly, judged by peers and adults. He is unable to 
separate himself from his actions so that reprimands and 
criticism often become viewed as direct threats to self. VJith 
this background information v;c now turn to the correlates of 
a positive and negative self concept, respectively. 

The Positive Self C on cop t* 

Children (ages 5-B) with positive self concepts are, 
first of all, confidant about their ability to meet everyday 
problcwB and demands. Thoy are confident about their rela- 
tionships with other people and take pleasure in mutual 
interdcpendoncc, in neediny others and in being needed. 
Autonomy and independence are beginning to take shape. Children 
with strong self concepts view themsleves as desirable and 
valuable contributors to the well being of those around them. 
They see themselves as deserving of attention and love and 
feel they are capable of reciprocating. They compare themselves 
favorably with their peers and feel that authority figures 
are supportive and interested in them as individuals. 



* The profiles for a "positive" and "negative" self concept 
are drawn from the results of the national validation 
and norming of the Self Observation Scales. 



These children tend to be comparatively independent and 
reliable. These qualities may Btom from their feelings of 
sufficiency and adequacy in new and challenging situations. 
They are relatively free from anxiety, nervousness, excessive 
worry, tiredness and lonelinesB. They report being happy 
with the way they look and would not change their appearance 
if they could. 

Children with a positive view of thonselves enjoy inter- 
acting with their peers and see themselves as on a par with 
their peers in most situations, while occasionally profer.5inc 
superiority in certain areas. They recognize the social 
consequences of certain "asocial" actions and see the benefits 
of give-and-take in social interactions. Those children are 
able to admit that they r.ake mistakes and that they sometimes 
hurt other people, but they apparently do not view these 
admissions as major threats to self. 

Behaviorally, these children arc seldom designated as 
problem children. They usually appear compar- 1 ively calr., 
keep their hands to themselves and, although they are frequently 
competitive, they express aggression when external considerations 
warrant aggressive behavior. They express dissatisfaction with 
their own poor performances but relatively seldom make self 
deprecating remarks. They react positively to constructive 
criticism, can accept praise well, and derive obvious pleasure 
from a job well done. 

- 44 - 
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Scholastically / children with positive self concepts 
tend to be above t2>:pcctation in reading and riathenatics . 
They tend to attain higher scores on standardized achievement 
tests than would be predicted from ability tests. These 
children are positive toward school and view it as a happy, 
worthwile place to be. 

The Koqative Self Conc ept 

Children with poor self concepts are insecure and pessi- 
mistic about their ability to meet everyday problems and 
demands and they are unsure about their relationships with 
others. They often tend to be either overly dependent and 
withdrawn or overly aqgressive with apparently niininal overt 
needs for social interaction and, in each case, growth toward 
autonomy appears ntunted and retarded. These children view 
themselves as undesirable and, throuyh their often inappro- 
priate behavior (v:hich is, although inappropriate, usually 
quite consistent with the way the children feel about them- 
selves) , they are regularly reinforced in these feelings.* 
They report not being needed by significant others and do not 
feel that others care about them as individuals. They compare 
themselves unfavorably with their peers and frequently report 
being inferior to their peers in age-appropriate activities. 
Authority figures represent a threat to children with poor 
self concepts. 

* Modifying the truism from the financial world that "the rich 
get richer and the poor get poorer" wo can say that children 
with strong self concoots qet positive rciniercor.L-*nt and, -l'-.us, 
get stronger, while those with weak self concepts net negviziveiy 

o reinforced and thus get weaker 43 
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These children arc throatcncd in social interactions 
and prefer to play with younger children. They rc^^ort a desire 
to dominate in peer oriented activities, i,e., always wanting 
to be first or always wanting to bo the leader, and yet, 
would prefer to play alone if given a choice. They tend to 
be quitters and are satisfiod with poor performance (again, 
poor performance is consistent with the way these children 
view themselves) . These children find it difficult to adr.it 
to even common mistakes and are quite insensitive to other 
people's feelings. 

Behaviorally, these children are frequently labeled as 
problem children. The acting out, aggressive, verbally 
disruptive child has a markedly lov;er self concept than does 
the "healthy" child. Likewise, the insecure, withdrawn, 
quiet child also lias a low self concept, but his inadequacies 
are manifested differently from the aggressive child. These 
children respond negatively to criticism and, surprisingly, 
they often respond inappropriately or even negatively to prais 
because positive feelings are inconsistent with the way these 
children feci about themselves. 

Scholastically , children with poor self concepts tend to 
be below average in reading and mathematics. They tend to 
obtain lower scores on standardized achievement tests than 
would be predicted from ability tests. These children are 
negative toward school and view it as an unhappy place to be. 

- 



In an attempt to rncsasure children's self concepts, the 
Self Observation Scales were used in this evaluation. The 
Self Observation Scales (SOS) is a direct, self report, group 
administered instrument comprised of forty-five items at the 
primary level (K-3) and sixty items at the intermediate level (4-6). 
The SOS (pri.aary level) measures five dimensions of children's 
affective behavior: 

SUBSC7iLE I - SELF ACCEPT/vl^CE 

Children with high scores view themselves positively 
and attribute to themselves the qualities of happiness, im- 
portance, and general competence. These children see them- 
selves as important to other people including authority figures 
and their peers. Children v.-ith low scores view themselves 
3S inadequate, unsuccessful, and undesirable. They do not see 
themselves as happy, and they view themselves as relatively 
unimportant to authority figures and their peers. Three 
items highly descriptive of this subscale are; (1) Do you feel 
good about yourself most of the time? (2) Do people listen to 
you? (3) Are you a happy person? 

SUBSCALE II - SOCIAL MATURITY 

Children with high scores view their relationships and 
interactions with other people (especially peers) positively. 
They view themselves as independent, persistent, and sensitive 
to other people's needs and feelings. Children with low scores 
view themselves as quitters and loners. They sec themselves 
as wanting to dominate in peer situations yet would prefer to 
be alone if they had a choice. Low scores reflect an uncertainty 
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in social interactions. Throo items highly descriptive of 
this subscAlo are: (1) Do you always have to be boss? 
<2) Can you only do your vjork if someone helps you? (3) Do 
you givo up easily? 

SUDSCALli: III - SCHOOL AFFTLIATI0:-3 

Children with high scores view school as a positive in- 
fluence in thior lives. They enjoy going to school, and 
thoy enjoy the activities associated with school. Children 
with low scores view nchool as an unhappy place to be. Thoy 
do not enjoy mor.t school related activities and are negative 
about the importance of school to their lives. Three items 
highly de^;criptive of this wtibscale are: (1) Do you like school? 
(2) Is school a liappy place for you to be? (3) Do you like 
arithn.atic problems at school? 

SUDSCALE IV - SKhV SKCURITY 

Childi-cn with high scores report a low level of anxiety 
and a high level of emotic-jal stability. These children vicvr 
themselves as in harmony with significant people around them, 
and they are confident about new experiences and their ability 
to perform adequately. Low scoring children report being 
anxious, depressed, and unsure of themselves. New experiences 
tend to be. anxiety provoking stemming from an uncertainty 
about their ability to perform. Three items highly descriptive 
of this subscalo are: (1) Do you make mistakes most of the 
time you try to do things? (2) Do you forgot most of what you 
learn? (3) Do you get tired a lot? 
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SUBSCALH V - ACin EVLMEirr MOTIVATIOM 

This subscalc inoasurcs aspects o£ affective behavior that 
distinguish ovcr-achievincj children {relative to measured 
ability) from under-achieving children. Children with hicjh 
scores tend to poccess certain attributes characteristic of 
over-achieving children, while children with low scores possess 
certain attributes characteristic of under-achieving children. 
Several items highly descriptive of this subscale arc: (1) Do 
you make mistaken rr.ost of the time you try to do things? 
(2) Do you give up easily? (3) Arc you pretty good at everything? 

The SOS (intermediate level) measures the same five 
dimensiojiu as the primary level plus throe new dimensions: 

SCALi: VI - SOCIAL CONFlDEi^CE 

Children with high scores on this scale feel confident of 
their ability to relate successfully in social situations. 
They feel confident that they can make friends easily, and that 
they are valued nnd enjoyed by their friends. Children with 
low scores have difficulty making friends, do not feel valued 
by others and sec other people as being more socially adept 
than themselves. Three items highly related to this scale arc: 
"People are always picking on me". "It is hard for me to make 
f riends" . "My classmates like me". 

SCALE VII - TEACHER Ai^TILIATION 

Children with high scores on this scale like their teachers. 
They see the teacher as helpful, attentive, understanding, 
and generous. Children with low scores on this scale sec the 
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teacher as arbitrary, inconsiderate of children, and/or a 
source of emotional pain. Three items highly rulated to this 

* 

scale ares "My teacher likes to help me", "X like my teacher". 
"My teacher makes sure I understand what she wants me to do". 

SCALE VIII - PEER AFFILIATION 

Children with high scores on this scale consider their 
relationships with other children to be both of high quality 
and of considerable importance to them. They see themselves 
as approved of and valued by their peers. They like to be 
with other children. Children with low scores do not see their 
peer relationships as an asset. They see other children as 
unfriendly, they have few friends, and do not accept the 
responsibilities of friendship easily. Three items highly 
related to this scale are; "I don't have many friends", 
"Often I don't lixe to be v/ith other children", "The other 
children in my class are not friendly toward me". 

The scales at both the primary and intermediate levels 
have been developed factor analytically and have been normed 
and validated on a sample of approximately 30,000 children 
nationally. From that national sample, representative samples 
of primary and intermediate children were drawn using scientific 
sampling methodology to assure that normative groups were in 
fact representative of the national group. 
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Results of tho administration of the SOS Primary and 
Intermediate are presented in this report as base line 
data for the 1974-75 evaluation of the Community Aides 
Project. Conclusions regarding the effects of tho Aides 
projectoji change in student self concept must, of course, 
await the administration of the post assessment. However, 
an examination of the preceding tables reveals the following 
finding?' 

• Primary grade children (K-3) at Bruce-Monroe 

show above national averages on School Affiliation 
and Achievement Motivation. 

• Bruce-Konroe students at all grades (K-G) are at 
or above national averages in Self-Acceptance. 

This evidence supports earlier findings that indicate 
that the basic message "black is beautiful" is 
reaching our children. 

• Primary children at Bruce-Monroe are below national 
averages on Social Maturity and Self-Security, This 
finding has definite programmatic aspects (see 
recommendations) . 

• Bruce-Monroe students show greater Self-security 
and less anxiety as they move through their school 
grades. 
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Grade - K 



Number 



42 



X S.D. 

A. Self Acceptance 54.71 3.70 

B. Social Maturity 33.14 6.59 

C. Self Security 33,50 8,24 

D. School Affiliation 54.40 3.28 

E. Achievement Motivation 53.74 5.92 




TABLE 

The Schools of the District of Columbia 
Community Aides in Open Space Schools 

1973-74 

Intermediates Self Observation Scales 
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Grade - 1 



Number - 89 



A. Self Acceptance 

B. Social Maturity 

C. Self Security 

D. School Affiliation 

E. Achievement Motivation 



X 


S.D. 


53.61 


6.12 


36.47 


7.83 


43.39 


11.36 


53.39 


6.31 


52.64 


8.56 




TABLE 

The Schools of the District of Columbia 
Community Aides in Open Space Schools 

1973-74 

Intermediate; Self Observation Scales 



57 
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Grade - 2 



Number - 78 







X 


S.D. 


A. 


Self Acceptance 


48.63 


7.55 


B. 


Sound Maturity 


38.17 


8.84 


C. 


Self Security 


47.14 


8.67 


D. 


School Affiliation 


48.50 


8.17 


£. 


Achievement Motivation 


53.78 


10.38 




TABLE 

The Schools of the District of Columbia 
Community Aides in Open Space Schools 

1973-74 

Intermediate: Self Observation Scales 
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Grade - 3 



Number - 98 







X 


S.D. 


A. 


Self Acceptance 


49.32 


9.18 


B. 


Sound Maturity 


43.89 


8.84 


C. 


Self Security 


46.01 


9.19 


D. 


School Affiliation 


52.77 


9.06 


E. 


Achievement Motivation 


52.80 


9.67 




TABLE 

The Schools of the District of Columbia 
Community Aides in Open Space Schools 

1973-74 

Intermediate: Self Observation Scales 
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Grade - 4 



Nuniber - 82 



A. 


Self Acceptance 


X 


S.D. 


50.63 


7,36 


B. 


Self Security 


42.12 


7.70 


C. 


Social Maturity 


37.15 


11.03 


D. 


Social Confidence 


39.10 


6.50 


E. 


School Affiliation 


60.76 


9.21 


F. 


Teacher Affiliation 


48.72 


7.54 


G. 


Peer Affiliation 


41.86 


8.40 


H. 


Achievement Motivation 


49.59 


9.69 




p 



H 



TABLE 

The Schools of the District of Columbia 
Community Aides in Open Space Schools 

1973-74 

Intermediate: Self Observation Scales 



- r.6 - 



no 




Grade - 5 



Number - 79 







X 


S.D. 


A. 


Self Acceptance 


49.77 


10.39 


B. 


Self Security 


43.fi6 


7.95 


C. 


Social Maturity 


38. a2 


13.28 


D. 


Sound Confidence 


37.91 


6.02 


E. 


School Affiliation 


60.34 


9.75 


F. 


Teacher Affiliation 


48.14 


8.38 


G. 


Peer Affiliation 


44.77 


9.90 


H. 


Achievement Motivation 


49.61 


10.99 
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Grade -> 6 
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X 


S.D, 


A. 


Self Acceptance 


52.63 


9.58 


B. 


Self Security 


46.81 


9.40 


C. 


Social Maturity 


45.12 


9.44 


D. 


Social Confidence 


40.60 


7.73 


E, 


School Affiliation 


56.46 


8.78 


P. 


Teacher Affiliation 


50.62 


7.85 


G. 


Peer Affiliation 


48.86 


9.79 


U. 


Achievement Motivation 


48.62 


9.32 
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• For Bruce-Monroe intermediate students Social 
Confidence is below national norms. This is a 
measure of how one "expects-to-be-treated" in 
their social contacts. This finding also has 
programmatic aspects. (see recommendations). 

• Teacher and School Affiliation scores # though 
slightly below the national norm, do not show 
the dramatic decline often found during close- 
of-school testing in these areas. 

Teacher and Aide Roles 

A major purpose for the addition* of a community aide to 
the classroom is to alter the role of the teacher in such a 
manner that she/he will spend more time on instru-zrtional 
activities and less time on the support activities which 
become more the responsibility of the aide. To determine 
if this were the case at Bruce-Monroe, teachers (23) and 
aides (13) were asked to provide the evaluator with their 
best estimates of time allotments across the following 
activities : 

Instructional 

Community Liaison 

Monitorial 

Planning 

Technical 

Clerical 

Housekeeping 




Characteristics of Aides 



Bruce-MonroG, through the ESEA Title III project, employs 
thirteen (13) community educational aides, all of them are 
black females though repeated attempts have been made to employ 
males. The average age of the aides is 32 years. Sixty-one 
percent (8) of the aides are married. All aides have completed 
high school; four have some post high school education. 

All but one of the aides are planning to continue their 
educational advancement, thus, they seem to view their roles 
as educational aides as a step in a career ladder. All aides 
feel the program should continue. 

Aides were asked to complete the following scale: 
Using a high of 5 and a low of 1, rate the following: 
Vour assessment of: 
your total job 

your acceptance by the teacher 
your contribution 
the technical assistance provided 
the quality of supervision provided 
the pre service training provided 
the inservice training provided 
your acceptance by the students 

Results of the administration indicate that all aides rate 
all items as 4 or 5, thus the interpretation of the data shows 
that aides have an extremely high assessment of the role and 
its relation to others. 




All aides responded that the Principal is their immediate 
(building) supervisor and that Mr. Diggs is their supervisor 
from the D.C. Central Office. The aides line and staff relation- 
ships seora to be clearly understood. 

Results of the study of aide characteristics indicates 
that aides are making a significant contribution to Bruce-Monroe, 
that they see themselves at one rung in a career ladder and 
most important they really want to work with children. 
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The Schools of the District of Columbia 
Community Educational Aides in Open Space Schools 
Average Percent of Time Teachers (23) and Aides (13) Spent 

on Certain Activities 





1973-74 




Activities 


Teachers 


Aides 


Instructional 


43.521 


21.53% 


Community Liaison 


6.67 


9.23 


Monitorial 


9.50 


20.76 


Planning 


13.39 


8.46 


Technical 


6.65 


10.38 


Clerical 


10.43 


13.76 


Housekeeping 


8.30 


11.61 


Other 


1.08 


4.61 



One of the interesting results is that for teachers 
the range for instructional activities was from 20 to 90, for 
aides the range for the same activity was from 10 to 40. 
Obviously, the teacher who spent 20^ of her/his time on 
instructional activities needs assistance in planning and 
implementing her/his program. 

Bruce-Monroe staff may wish to set some goals in the 
areas of time allotments to provide a total educational 
program balance for students as well as for aides and teachers. 
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